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PEACE DELEGATES 
WANT SUFFRAGE 


tmergency Meeting at Chicago 
Forms National Federation and 
Draws Up Platform 


The Peace ledera- 
tion, which recently met for a two- 
day session in Chicago, has been 
formed into a National Peace Fed- 


At this conference were 


Kmergency 


eration. 
present representatives of the va- 
rious peace organizations of the 
country. Among the planks of the 
platform adopted is one declaring 
for “universal adult suffrage.” 
The resolutions, which are given 
in another column, were drawn up 
by a committee composed of Pro- 
Manley ©. Hudson, Miss 
P. Lochner, 


fessor 
Jane Addams, Louis 
C. D. Thompson of Chicago, John 


A. Aylward of Madison, G. W. 


Nasirith and Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead of Boston. 

A delegation will call upon 
President Wilson March 13 and 


urge him to call a conference of 
neutral nations. 


KANSAS PASSES 
THE BABY BILL 





Measure Wanted by Women 
Wins — Senate Says Suffrage 


The Kansas Senate last week 
passed a resolutiton declaring equal 


suffrage an unqualified benefit in 


Kansas. Both Houses have passed 
the “baby bill,” which creates a 
bureau of child hygiene and which 
the women of the State have been 
working for ever since the begin- 
ning of the session. Governor Cap- 
per has signed the bill. 

Both Houses of the Legislature 
have passed the bill for a women’s 
welfare commission to protect 
women and apprentices. 
bines the maximum hour and mini- 


It com- 


mum wage ideas which have been 
before the Legislature for several 
sessions past, but which are being 
enacted into law now that women 


have the vote. 


MAINE GRANGES 
GIVE BIG HELP 


More Than Two Hundred Ask 
Legislature to Act — Several 
Are Thousand Strong 





Mr. Stetson, master of the 
State Grange in Maine, has filed 
resolutions in favor of the suf- 
frage amendment _ that 


passed by over two hundred in- 


were 


dividual granges in the State. He 
that more are coming in 
every day. Several of these granges 
have over a_ thousand mem- 
bers. The grange is bringing ef- 
fective pressure on the Legisla- 
ture at Augusta to pass the 
amendment. 

Senator Hersey, president of 
the Senate, was to make a speech 
for the amendment this week, 
and next week the vote is to come 
in the House. 


says 





THEY ALONE CANNOT VOTE 








RR NE NNER, 
PANS aS 











Imbeciles, children, women, criminals—these are the disfranchised. 








TWENTY-THREE STATES 
MAP OUT CAMPAIGN 


Suffragists of South and West Declare for World Peace and 
Rejoice Over Victories and Rapid Strides Toward 


The fourth annual meeting of 
the suffragists of the Mississippi 
Valley has just closed in Indianap- 
The 
take charge of next year’s conven- 
Mrs. Florence Bennett 
Peterson of Illinois 
Mrs. W. E. Barkley of Ne- 
braska and Miss Annette Finne- 
gan of Texas as the other mem- 
Invitations for the 1916 con- 


olis. committee chosen to 
tion has 
as chairman 
and 


bers. 
vention have been received from 
Minneapolis, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
The convention just closed was 
in charge of Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton of Ohio, Miss Laura Clay 
of Kentucky and Mrs. John Pyle 
of South Dakota, and represented 
twenty-three States of the South 
Middle West. The conven- 
tion was meant to be a conference 


and 


on methods of campaiguing, but 
many times it lost its character of 
the past three years and became a 
jubilee meeting and national con- 
vention, for it considered world 
peace, national suffrage, State suf- 


frage, East, West, North and 
South, and local problems and 
methods. 


The first day’s sessions included 
a general discussion of literature 
for winning suffrage, the Woman’s 
Journal, finance, the problems of 
the South, the campaigns of the re- 
cent past and near future in the 
Mississippi Valley, and the value 
and methods of fairs and bazars. 








Full Enfranchisement 





The speakers for the day included 
Dr. Amelia 
Mrs. W. B. Illinois, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ogden of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Publishing Com- 
pany, Mrs. Roger G. Perkins of 
Ohio, [Miss Alice Stone Bilack- 
well and Miss Agnes E. Ryan of 
Journal, Miss 
of Louisiana, 


Keller of Indiana, 


Owen of 


the Woman's 
Kate M. 
Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky, 
Mrs. Pattie R. Jacobs of Ala- 
bama, Miss Zara du Pont of 
Ohio, Miss Harriet Noble of In- 
diana, Miss’ Doris Stevens of the 
Congressional Union, Mrs. Glen- 
dower the Women’s 
Peace Party, Miss Flora Dunlap 
of Jowa, Mrs. Andreas Ueland 
of Minnesota, Mrs. Antoinette 
Funk of the National Congres- 
Committee, and = Mrs. 
Smith of Nebraska. 
Messages or reports were given 
from Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout 
of Illinois, Mrs. Milton McNeilan 
of West Virginia, Miss Anne 
Martin of Nevada, Mrs, Walter 
McNab Miller of Missouri. 
Methods of raising money and 
what kind of literature to print 
proved to be of vital importance 
and brought forth lively and pro- 
longed discussion from practically 


Gordon 


Evans of 


sional 
Draper 


every one present. 

The second day’s business con- 
ferences included addresses on 
church work, the enemies of equal 
suffrage, political alliances, civic 








classes, campaign methods, con- 
gressional action affecting the 
States, the Woman's Journal, the 
allies of equal suffrage, and press 
work. The speakers who led the 
discussion of the subjects were: 
Mrs. Lillian Sellers of Indiana, 
Dr. N. B. Kennedy of Ohio, Mrs. 
Antoinette Funk, Miss Harriet 
Noble, Mrs. Frank Dodson of 
Iowa, Mrs. George B. Twitchell of 
Ohio, Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch of Illinois, Miss Doris 
Stevens, Mrs. Medill McCormick 
(Continued on page 81.) 


BIG MAJORITY IS 
WON IN TEXAS 


House Vote Fails Only Because 
of Two-Thirds’ Rule—Stood go 


to 32 





The equal suffrage amendment 
in Texas received a big majority 
on March 6 in the House, accord- 
ing to a press dispatch, but failed 
to carry because it was necessary 
to receive a two-thirds vote of the 
full House. The amendment re- 
ceived go votes and only 32 were 
cast in opposition. Ninety-four 
votes were necessary for its pas- 
sage. 

The amendment had been re- 
ported favorably by committee 16 
to 2, and the vote in the House is 
in itself a big victory. More com- 
plete details will be given in next 
week’s Woman’s Journal. 





NEW VICTORY WON 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 





Legislature’s Vote to Submit 
Amendment Again Makes Her 
Campaign State 





South Dakota last week again 
became a campaign State. The 
Senate followed the action of the 
House and voted 29 to 15 to sub- 
mit the suffrage amendment to the 
voters in 1916. There is no dis- 
couragement in South Dakota 
because the amendment failed to 
pass last fall, and suffragists are 
determined that this time the vic- 
tory shall be won. A prohibition 
amendment will be submitted at 
the same time. 

It is already certain that three 
States, Iowa, West Virginia amd 
South Dakota will vote on suf- 
frage next year. 





The salaries of all English Red 
Cross nurses now going to the 
front have been reduced from two 
guineas a week to one. In France 
the nurses have received a six 
months’ notice of a similar re- 
duction in their pay. ‘The sol- 
dier’s pay has not been reduced. 


It is a significant thing that the 
prize in the competition for plans 
for a neighborhood center, held 
under the auspices of the City 
Club of Chicago, should go to a 
firm of two women architects. 
Women have planned homes for 
ages. Why should they not know 
best how to plan a community’s 
home? 




































































TWO STATES 









By Minnie J. Reynolds 


Opponents of equal suffrage try always to prove that disastrous 


results would follow the granting of votes to women. 


The follow- 


ing figures, gleaned from the latest World Almanac, present some 
rather interesting details in this connection: 

Idaho and Montana lie side by side. 

Idaho women have been voters since 1896. 


Montana granted equal suffrage last election 


day, so that her 


figures are for a non-suffrage State 


REPORT TELLS OF 
NEW WAR HORROR 


Jane Addams Hears Nurse Corps 
Picks Up Illegitimate Babies of 
Soldiers 








Jane Addams _ has __ recently 
spoken in several Eastern cities, as 
chairman of the Woman’s Peace 
Party, and will be one of the dele- 
gation which will ask President 


Wilson today to call a conference 


The recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United 
States, sustaining the California 
eight-hour law for women, has re- 
vealed surprising confusion on the 
subject. where it was least ex- 
pected. 

Both anti-suf- 


feminists and 











By Florence Kelley 


guns are made ready, all alike have 
the eight-hour day by law. 

In more than half the States the 
eight-hour day is established by 
law for all persons who serve the 
State, the county or the city. In 
New York State, the diggers and 
ditchers working on the $101,000,- 





‘3 Idaho Montana of the neutral nations. fragists have assumed, in discuss-]}o0o large canal and the $202,000,- 
hs Population, 1890 ......-+eeeeeee 84,385 ‘132,159 “We may thank the Lord that ing this very important decision, 7 Catskill ‘aqueduct, all had the 
i hi Population, 1910 ......eeeeeeeee 325,594 376,053 lageressive warfare is dead,” she that laws regulating the working eight-hour day by law and the pre- 
~ Percentage of increase.........-. Nearly 300% Less than 200% |says. “Every nation now at war hours of women are well nigh | vailing rate of wages. 
Assessed value property, 1913.... | $422,000,000 $341,000,000 [claims that it is fighting for its universal, and those giving the But Uncle Sam does not com- 
Property per capita 1913.....++-- $1295 $906 own defence. But the appeal to eight-hour day to men either non- monly employ a woman if he can 
School enrollment, 1913.....-+++ 84,902 70,065 {self-protection is the lowest possi- existent or rare. find a man (except in certain civil 
High School students, 1913...-.+- 5,522 4,558 ble form of patriotism. In the In fact, men have the eight-hour service posts, and a few distinctly 
College students, 1913....-++++05 316 250 primitive days tribal chiefs used day by statute in the ratio of about | menial capacities ). And the States 
: ORE, ena vcssevweiesdve res 2.2% 4.8% this appeal to make their people|*# thousand men to one woman. and cities follow his example in 
ie Percentage of homes owned...... 71.6% 56.6% fight nations whose growth And they have obtained this boon|general in this respect. 

Road appropriation, 1915......+- $250,000 $10,000 |threatened, they said, the existence by the systematic use of their bal- The District of Columbia and 
Salaces, WEE seocsseescvveeeees 195 2,863 Jof their own tribes. lots throughout many years. the four suffrage States in which 
leet, BMD. oikx.asinn cannes veoven 25 29 “And what ie the position of All men employed by the U. S.] women have the eight-hour day in 
Convicts, 1910... eee ee eee eens 287 963 [women in these countries? Her government have Ge sgnthour narra wae, Cay 
Insane, IQTO .....-cceecesceeoes 388 Gy ‘Lidice tes tee toe te te day by federal law, whether they | fornia, Arizona and Colorado— are 
Paupers, 1910 ....eeeeeeeeeeeee 97 435 [tribal conception of womanhood, to are employed directly, e. g., as let-| not largely industrial, and these 
Legislators per diem....... eneeee $5 $10 | bear fighters for the next genera- ter carriers, postoffice clerks, for-|laws benefit relatively few women 

Analysis of this deadly parallel shows that Montana, with a |tion, During the last three years esters, etc., oe indirectly, under iy -"aaaiian 
larger population than Idaho, has a smaller percentage of increase in [te women of France and Ger contract in building ships in pri- ; rhe great value of the decision 
population, a smaller assessed property value, a smaller amount of many had made great strides. + — which work for the Sieg ‘ ourt of the 
property per capita, a smaller school enrollment, a smaller number of | \fter a hard fight the foundling ye ude vensesl : ; anne nited states lies in the fact that 
high school and college students, fifteen per cent. fewer homes {hoxes had been done away with, “mployees engaged in making it will, in the future, enable wom- 


ve 


owned, 


Montana's appropriation is farcical beside that of Idaho. 


the credit side of civilization. 


In prisons, paupers, convicts, insane 


In road building, the basic improvement in a frontier State, 


This for 


and illiteracy, however, 


Montana measures up to or passes the number it should have in pro- 


portion to its excess of population. 


There is no marked difference between 
occupations or type of population of these two States. 


the climate, resources, 


Both are 


frontier States, lying side by side, with mining as the chief industry. 


There is, however, one great and 
Idaho, which has the big percentages on the bright side 
of civilization, has had equal suffrage since 18096. 


political life. 


marked difference in their 


Montana, which 


has the high percentages on the sad and sorry side, has not. 
Is it any wonder Montana decided, last election day, to start its 


women to voting, too? 








MONTANA STOPS 
RACE GAMBLING 


Washington Votes Overwhelm- 
ingly Against Legalizing Evil— 
Other Suffrage States Oppose 


‘Two more suffrage States have 
gone on record against race-track 
The Washington State 
Senate recently, without 
killed Senator Ghent’s racing bill, 


gambling. 
division, 


which would have created a racing 


commission and legalized race- 
track gambling under restrictions. 
developed as 


introduced 


opposition 
bill 
early in the session and it was 


Strong 
soon as the was 
known that the bill would be ve- 
toed Ernest Lister 
even if it passed the Legislature. 

In Montana, which had _previ- 
permitted gambling, the 
Senate last week followed the ac- 
tion of the House and by a vote of 
30 to 8 passed the bill, 
which prohibits the making, re- 
cording, reporting or registering of 
wagers contests of 
speed. Governor Stewart has al- 
ready signed the bill. 

The Montana Legislature was 
elected before equal suffrage went 
into effect, but the new voters 
made themselves heard. The Butte 
Miner, which led the campaign 
against gambling, says editorially: 
splendidly demon- 
strated important a factor 
they are in all matters of legisla- 
tion in this State, just as they are 
in all other affairs of importance 
to the commonwealth, and _ espec- 


by Governor 


ously 


Hayes 


bets or on 


“The women 


how 


ially how they can lend wonder- 
ful in legislative affairs of 
great moral import.” 

Other suffrage 
previously 


aid 
States which 
acted against 
gambling California, Col- 
orado, Utah, Wyoming and Idaho 


have 
are 





HUSBAND HAS TO 
GIVE CONSENT 


New York Wife Cannot Deposit 
Meney in Montreal Bank With- 
out His Authority 





The other day there appeared 
in the mail of the Up-State Wom- 
an Suffrage Press Bureau a letter 
from Montreal written by a_life- 
long resident of New York State. 
which the 
writer’s husband had been obliged 
to fill out before his wife could de- 
posit and check out her money for 
her housekeeping expenses. It ran 
as follows: “I hereby authorize 
my wife from time to time and in 
her own name to deposit moneys 
in the Bank of Montreal and with- 
draw the same with accrued inter- 
est.” 


It contained a blank 


Exhibit No. 2 in the letter was 
a newspaper clipping with the glad 
tidings that after twenty years of 
agitation the Legislature of Que- 
bec had passed a law giving to the 
widow a share of her husband’s es- 
tate if he die intestate. Previous- 
ly it had gone to the most distant 
relative in preference to the wife. 


Mrs. Richard Wainwright, wife 
of Rear Admiral Wainwright of 
the U. S. Navy, is the latest addi- 
tion to the Advisory Council of the 
Congressional Union. 


of Fellsmere in 
Florida has confirmed by a unan- 
imous charter giving 
equal suffrage to men and women 
at all municipal elections. Fells- 


The town 


vote its 


mere is said to be the first South- 
ern town to adopt such a charter. 
The franchise does not apply, as 
at first reported, only to married 
women, but to all women with the 


| ; s 
| same qualifications as men, 


and other reforms in the position 
of women had been achieved. Since 
the war, | have learned through 
accredited sources that these boxes 
have been re-established by law in 
lrance. The report comes from 
Germany that a corps of nurses 
and midwives has been organized 
to go into districts first occupied by 
the soldiers and bring back to the 
land of their fathers all the chil- 
dren who owe their birth to the ad- 


vanee of the soldiers. France, I 


understand, is doing the same 
thing. 

“The women who generation 
after generation have borne the 


people of this world have suffered 
all they can. They can go no fur- 
ther. 
tries are more free to start a pro- 
test, but the belligerent 
countries are already crying out 
The Woman's Peace 
Party has just received a cable to 


Women in the neutral coun- 
those in 
for help. 


send representatives to a confer- 
ence of women in Holland to be 
held at the end of April. Women 
of the belligerent countries will 
also be there, even if to do so they 
their and 


defy husbands 


their fathers.” 1 


must 


uniforms and arms or powder for 
the navy and the army, either in 
arsenals or in ordinary garment 
factories, or in workshops where 


for 


which, in large measure, men al- 


en to obtain themselves that 


ready have,—leisure assured by 


statute. 








RAILROAD LEARNS 
WOMEN NEED IT 


Pennsylvania President Finds 
Majority of Stockholders Have 
No Political Power 





The President of the Pennsyl 
vania Railroad, Mr. Samuel Rea, 
has just had an object lesson on 
Mr. 
cently sent out a letter to the 
stockholders, 
92,000, “constituting a great army 
of the 
ship of the country.” 


votes for women. Rea re 


numbering some 


most substantial citizen 
Ile asked 

to 
directly upon the Legislatures of 


them and their friends urge 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey the 
repeal of the Full Crew laws. But 
Mr. Rea forgot that the majority 
of the stockholders of the Penn 
sylvania Railroad are women. 

Mrs. Wilfred Lewis, president 
of the Equal Franchise Society of 
Philadelphia in Mr. 
Rea’s letter, said: 

“Many women members of this 
organization have received your 


answering 








letter urging their assistance for 
the repeal of the Full Crew law. 

“L have heard one of your di- 
rectors state publicly that the ma 
jority of your stockholders are 
women, 

“We would point out to you 
that being unenfranchised we have 
no legitimate power over Legis- 
latures. 

“Therefore, we ask you in your 
own interest and for the larger 
public weal to talk to your friends 
the that 
they may clearly understand the 


and associates to end 
matter and join you in enfranchis- 
ing the women of Pennsylvania 


and New Jersey.” 


In the roster of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Association, a New York or- 
ganization composed of leading 
business interests on the avenue 
to protect the avenue from ille- 
enterprises, 


gitimate business 





there are the names of 20 women. 








The most important resolutions 
adopted the National Peace 
Federation, organized in Chicago 
by representatives of the various 
peace associations of the country, 
are as follows: 

“This national convention recog- 
nizes the wisdom of the attitude of 
neutrality toward the European 
war, so carefully maintained by the 
President of the United States, but 
believes that the time has come for 
the extension of the principles of 
neutrality by conference of neu- 
tral nations called to consider the 
existing international situation. 
“We respectfully urge that the 
government of the United States 
immediately call a conference of 
the nations of the world. 

“The conference should consti- 
tute a voluntary court of media- 
tion, at least as long as war would 


by 





last; it should invite suggestions of 





PLANKS IN PEACE PLATFORM 


Important Resolutions Adopted, by New National Peace Federation 


settlement from each of the war- 
ring nations and submit to all of 
reasonable 


them simultaneously 


proposals. 


Proposal for Peace 


“All proposals to foreign pow- 
ers should be based upon the prin- 
ciple that peace must not mean hu- 
miliation to any nation. 

“The gradual reduction or final 
abolition of national armaments 
should be accomplished upon the 
adoption of this peace plan by a 
sufficient number of nations, or by 
nations of sufficient power to in- 
sure protection to those disarmed ; 
such reduction should be gradu- 
ated in each nation according to 
the degree of disarmament effected 
in other nations and should be pro- 
gressive until final complete aboli- 





tion, 


“The manufacture of arma- 
ments for private profit should be 
prohibited and the export of muni- 
tions of war from one country to 
another should be directly under 
governmental control. 


For Neutral Sea Routes 


“The protection of private prop- 
erty at sea, of neutral commerce 
and of communications should be 
secured by the neutralization of 
the seas and of such maritime 
trade routes as the Dardanelles 
and the Panama and Suez canals. 

“The democracies of the world 
be extended and _ re-en- 
forced by general application of 
the principles of self-government 
and of universal adult suffrage. 

“No province should be trans 
ferred one government to 
another without the consent of the 
population of such province.” 


should 


from 





ave 
the 


the 
In 
and 


0,- 
the 


m- 
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COMMITTEE WILL 
HELP CAMPAIGN 


Congressional Board Plans Work 
in States and Washington Too 





With the adjournment of Con- 
gress, the Congressional Commit- 
tee of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, 
maintained in Washington to 
urge suffrage legislation in Con- 
gress, will be converted practical- 
ly into a part of the Campaign 
Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation, 

The Washington headquarters 
of the committee will remain open 
under Mrs. Antoinette [unk’s 
personal direction, and a large 
part of the campaign work will be 
carried on from there. Already 
the committee has made arrange- 
ments for a number of suffrage 
speeches in the campaign States 
by members of Congress. 

“At the same time,” said Mrs. 
Funk, “the committee will keep 
in constant touch with members 
of Congress, both through corre- 
spondence and through the suf- 
frage leaders in their own dis 
tricts. ‘The members will be in- 
formed on the status of suffrage 
in Congress and in the various 
States. 
will be made acquainted with the 
now before 


The incoming members 
suffrage measures 
Congress, and with the practical 
workings of the present caucus 
system and the rules situation in 
the House. These new members 
will be urged to take a decided 
stand from the first against the 
evils of systems which allow the 
business of the House to be con- 
trolled by a minority of a minor- 
ity.” 

Mrs. Medill McCormick 
make a three-weeks’ automobile 


will 


tour next month in New Jersey; 
later she will go through New 
York State with Mrs. Funk, and 
some time in 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Funk will 
speak in all the campaign States, 
but will spend a large part of the 
summer in New Jersey, in accord- 


will also spend 





ifs a 


WHIPPING POST 
WINS, NOT WOMEN 


Delaware Legislature Votes to 
Retain Institution but Refuses 
Women Suffrage 





The 
providing for 
Delaware lost in the House Tues- 
day by a vote of 22 to 8. The 
same Legislature, which has re- 


constitutional amendment 


equal suffrage in 


fused to give women the vote, de- 
cided by an overwhelming vote to 
continue the use of the whipping 
post. 

The vote came after a brilliant 
campaign of several weeks on the 
part of the Delaware Equal Suf- 
frage Association and Congres- 
sional Union. Never before has 
so much suffrage sentiment been 
aroused in Delaware. 

Previous to the vote, a delega- 
tion from the Congressional 
Union, headed by Mrs. William 
Kent of California, interviewed 
U. S. Senator Saulsbury. 

Senator Saulsbury had objected 
to a federal suffrage amendment 
matter 
A year 


because he said it was a 
for the States to decide. 

ago he had said that he would en- 
dorse equal suffrage if it came up 
in Delaware. But now that he was 
face to face with it, Senator Sauls- 
bury said he feared equal suffrage 
would increase the vote. 
Mrs. Kent told him that there are 
32,000 more white women in Dela- 
ware than the total negro popula- 
Senator Saulsbury then said 


negro 


tion. 
he would be in favor when a ma- 
jority of white women in Dela- 
ware want the vote! 





ance with the decision of the As- 
sociation to concentrate on that 
State until the election in Sep- 
tember. Miss Ethel Smith will 
go very shortly to West Virginia 
and other States to work up their 
preparation for 
Mrs. 


Laura Puffer \lorgan will assist 


organizations in 
the campaigns in 1916. 
in the publicity work of the cam- 
paign committee. 





WHAT IT MEANS TO CANVASS 


Power To Win Vote of Foreign Men in American Cities for 
Next Election Calls for Varied Qualifications 





Up and down, down and up, 
rows and rows of the poorest ten- 
ements, occupied in the main by 
Italians of the hurdy-gurdy 
push-cart and chestnut-vending 
class, Poles, Lithuanians and Irish, 
asking the same questions over 
and over “Will you 
vote yes for the suffrage amend- 
ment on next election day?” 
“Will you give fie and all other 
women in this State our free- 
dom?”—that is what it means to 


again, 


canvas for suffrage in one of the 
large foreign districts of New 
York. ‘Yet Martha Klatschken, 
who has been working in the 33d 
assembly district in the [ronx, 
has met with almost unvarying 
courtesy, sympathy and under- 
standing. 

About the only Miss 
Klatschken remembers came from 
the boss of a sewer excavation 
gang. “You want to vote, do 
you; are yez willin’ to go down 
and work in the sewers as these 
men are doin’?” he asked. She 
replied : “You don’t go down into 
the sewers and yet you vote; also 
these men do 


rebuff 


the women of 
equally disagreeable, hard and 
difficult work. Yes, if given a 


Linterview 


choice, | would rather work in 
the sewers myself than be be- 
holden to the men who work in 
them”; but he was deaf to all 
reason. 

Three weeks ago Miss Klatsch- 
ken spied a sign on East 149th 
Sirico 


street whiclr-read, “Geo. ie 


\ssociation.” She climbed the 
steps to inquire what it meant, 
found four men, got them all to 
enroll for ‘suffrage and learned 
that it was an Italian Democratic 
Club. 


ence and finally she secured an 


Then began a correspond- 


appointment on a stormy night to 
meet the president at 7 P. M. 
Without dinner she went and the 
io P.M. 
Not only did she arrange for a 
future hearing before the club, 


lasted until 


but received a proposition to 
bring 36 speakers for one week to 
Miners’ Bronx’ Theatre, 12 per- 
formances, 3 speakers at each per- 
formance. It was accepted and 
suffrage was given a hearing be- 


fore the type of men who could 


not be bribed, kidnapped nor 
driven into a regular suffrage 
meeting. Over 12,000 people, 


9,000 of them men, were reached | 





in this way. 





> on 


FILIBUSTER WINS 
AGAINST WOMEN 


Minnesota Senate Fails by One 
Vote to Give Amendment Ma- 
jority 
An equal suffrage amendment 

failed by one vote to receive a 

majority last week in the Minne- 


sota Senate. The Senate refused 


to submit the question to the vot- 
ers thirty-four to thirty-three, For 
a half hour before the time for the 
suffrage order the Senators had a 
regulation filibuster. Opponents of 
the amendment killed time and 
preyented a vote on the semi- 
monthly pay-day bill until after 
suffrage had been disposed of, in 
order to dragoon the supporters of 
the pay-day bill into voting against 
suffrage. An innocent appearing 
and unimportant bill relating to the 
catching of bullheads in Ramsey 
County was seized as a time-con- 
sumer, and the object of the fili- 
buster was accomplished by hold- 
ing up the pay-day bill. 


soth Senate galleries were 
jammed during the debate and 
hundreds, mostly women, were 


turned away. Yellow jonquils and 
red roses were in evidence all ovet 
the room. 

Senator John W. Pauly read a 
typewritten address against suf- 
frage, basing his argument on the 
fact that the “mothers of the State 
who have helped make this State 
do not want the vote.” 

Senator Richard Jones of Du- 
luth declared he would vote for 
any bill that would give the voters 
the right to say what they wanted. 
“For 12 years I have been a mem- 
ber of the State Federation of La- 
bor, and during all that time I 
have advocated day in and day out 
that women be placed on the same 
basis with men,” Senator 
Jones. “The greed of commercial- 


said 





ism is making greater demands on 
womanhood and she should have 
greater weapons to answer those! 
demands. If this Legislature does| 
not vote to submit this amendment, 
another Legislature elected on the 
issue two years hence may do it.” 

Senator F. E. Putnam, the next 
speaker, declared: “This is a vital 
issue, whether this Legislature 
kills the bill or not. The question 
is too deep in the minds and 
hearts of men and women to be 
downed by any vote we may make 


today. It will come up every year 


until it is settled as the women 
want.” 
Senator G. H. Sullivan § speke 


against the amendment. “I am 
here to say that 75 per cent. of tlie 
women in this State and in the 
world are considering the ballot as 
a burden. They have gone on rec- 
ord as choosing men to be their 
protectors and do their political 
work. They do not want to be 
governed by women, they kaow 
women better than men, and they 
want to be governed by men.” 

The author of the amendment 
was Senator Ole Sageng, an old 
friend of equal suffrage in the 
Senate. 


Executive Committee of 


The 
the Children’s Peace Petition, 
made up of suffragists, spent al- 
together but $350. This paid for 
stenography, typewriting, print- 
ing, postage and the expenses of 
three members of the committee 
to Washington to present the pe- 
tition, and enabled them to as- 
semble a petition two miles long 
with the signatures of children 
from 44 out of the 48 States. 
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Alaska. 

Massachusetts ........... 
New Jersey ...cccccces - 
POW TEE secveecewss 
BE: cundsederedneceeses 
South Dakota ............ 


West Virginia ......... 


Pennsylvania ...cccccsees 


Tennessee ....... Sundaes 


amendment, which fails only 
necessary. 


SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Full Suffrage for Women 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Nevada, Montana, 


Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 
Illinois 
Number of Suffrage Electoral Votes—g1 


Campaign States 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature 
and Must Pass Another 


Other Legislative Action 
The suffrage amendment passed both Houses of the 
Arkansas Legislature by votes of 51-18 and 23-12; 
prevented from going to the voters by a law which says 
that only three amendments can be submitted at once. 
Three had already been submitted. 
A bill for partial suffrage passed the Vermont Senate 
29 to 10, but was defeated in the House 129 to 100. 
also passed the Indiana Senate, but the House refused to 
bring it from committee 53 to 41. 
House voted 68-39, the Minnesota Senate 34 to 33, and the 
Delaware House 22 to 8 against the suffrage amendment. 
The North Dakota Senate passed the amendment this year 
31-14, but reconsidered and tabled it 26-2r. 


The Texas House has voted 90 to 32 in favor of the 


House Senate Goes 
' to Voters 
168-39 34° 2 1915 
196-33 33- 3 

49- 4 I5- 3 Sept., 
58- o 17- 4 1915 
125- 5 40- 2 IQI5 
II4- 0 34- O 

81-26 31-15 1916 
84-19 38-11 

57-40 29-15 1916 
76- 8 28- I 1916 


131-70 26-22 1915 
130-71 
74-14 26- 3 Uncertain 


it is 


One 


The North Carolina 


because a two-thirds vote was 




















TWENTY-THREE STATES 
MAP OUT CAMPAIGNS 


(Continued from Page 79.) 
of the National Congressional 
Committee, Miss Agnes E. Ryan, 
Mrs. Anna D. Noland of Indiana, 
Mrs. Antoinette Leach of Indiana, 
Miss Florence Wattles of In- 
diana, Mrs. Julia B. Henderson of 
Indiana, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well of Massachusetts, and Mrs. 


'W. E. Barkley of Nebraska. 


A large mass meeting was held 
on Sunday in the Murat Theatre, 
where many people heard their 
first address on equal suffrage 


and where many converts were 
made. Dr. Amelia Keller intro- 
duced Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 


ton, who presided. The invoca- 
tion was by Rey. Albert Hurl- 
stone. The address of welcome 
was piven by Mr. James A. Og- 
den of the Indianapolis Chamber 
Rosika 


deliv- 


of Commerce. Mme. 


Schwimmer of Hungary 
ered a stirring address on “\Vom- 
en and War.” Mrs. Roy II. Sell- 
ery, accompanied by Mrs. S. Kk. 
Ruik, sang “The March of the 
Women,” “Yankee Doodle Up 
To-Date,” Battle,” 
“If a Body Pays the Taxes,” and 
“A Suffrage Slogan.” 

In her address Mme. Schwim- 


“The Bravest 


mer said: “We women of Europe 
offer the lesson of our tragedy to 
you happy people. Don’t let your 
selves be drawn into this lie, that 
preparation for war is protection 
against war. And you American 
men, double your peace forces by 
adding the strength of the wom- 
en to yourselves. Get suffrage, 
even for those women who don't 
know what it means—get it. Pre- 
pare for war by making peace be- 
tween the sexes before war, so 


; that you will avoid that bitterness 


Which now rests in the bosom of 
the women of Europe, who real 
ize, too late, their mistake.” 

\t the top of the front page of 
the Indianapolis Star on Tuesday 
morning was a seven-column pic 
ture of the delegates to the con 
vention and a two-coltimn article 
beginning with this sentence: 
“Probably the most notable as- 
sembly of brilliant women that 
ever gathered in Indianapolis en 
joyed the suffrage dinner in the 
Henry IV room at the Claypool 
Mrs. Upton 


Was toastmistress and kept the au- 


Hotel last evening.” 


dience convulsed with laughter at 
her ready wit. The toasts were as 
follows: Mrs. Meredith Nichol- 
son, “Our Guests’; Mrs. W. B. 
Owen, “The Mississippi Valley”; 
Miss Laura Clay, “We of the 
South”; Mrs. Medill McCormick, 
“Politics.” Miss Alice Stone 
Glackwell’s toast included witty 
stories, an informal talk on the 
conservation of women as an eco- 
nomic factor in the business of the 
country and the announcement 
that the first State suffrage so- 
ciety in this country was organ- 
ized in Indiana by Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas in 1851, and by showing 
the book which contained the first 
minutes of this 
which she proposes to give to the 


organization, 


Indiana State library. 

The convention closed with a 
peace meeting on Tuesday even- 
ing, at which the speakers were 
Mrs. William I. Thomas and Mrs. 
Glendower Evans of the Women’s 
Peace Party. 

The 
its minutes printed in The Wom- 


convention voted to have 





an’s Journal. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA WINS AGAIN 





The South Dakota Legislature has voted to resubmit 
the equal suffrage amendment. It was defeated last No- 
vember, but by a much smaller majority than two years 
before. The legislators have decided to give the women 
another chance as soon as possible. The growing senti- 
ment for equal rights, which was not quite ripe in 1914, 
may well prove to be ripe at the next general election, in 
1916. 

This is the first instance of a Legislature submitting 
the question three times in six years; and it marks the 
progress of the cause. In Oregon, during the last six 
years of the long struggle for woman’s ballot, the amend- 
ment was submitted every two years, but it was done by 
initiative petition. 

Time was when a defeat of equal suffrage at the polls 
buried it for many years after. That time is past—es- 
pecially in States which border upon free territory. Now- 
adays there is no tomb that will hold a suffrage amend- 
ment for more than a little while. It can say, with Shel- 
ley’s “Cloud” : 


I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a cliild from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again! 


A. S. B. 


AN OBJECT LESSON 


A dramatic incident that has just happened in Minne- 
sota carries a striking object lesson for equal suffrage. 
The story was told at the Mississippi Valley Conference by 
Mrs. Andreas Ueland, President of the Minnesota W. 5S. A. 

The suffrage bill in Minnesota, after passing the lower 
house, was tied in the Senate, the vote standing 33 to 33. 
One member was not present, and the women crowding the 
gallery waited breathless for several minutes, while the 
sergeant-at-arms went after him. He was brought in, and 
gave his casting vote against the bill. 

The chief speech against it had been made by Senator 
George Sullivan, who is said to lead the opposition to every 
good measure in the Minnesota Legislature. In the course 
of his address, he said, “What is there that you cannot get, 
ladies, just by asking us for it? We are ready and willing 
to give you anything that you want.” 

On the evening of the same day, there was a legisla- 
tive hearing on the petition for a woman’s reformatory. 
Mrs. Chester G. Higbee of St. Paul, who had been urging 
the reformatory for 23 years, made an earnest plea for 
it. She took her seat, and immediately afterwards ex- 
pired. ; 

Mrs. Higbee was much beloved and esteemed through- 
out Minnesota. She had secured the separation of the 
reform school for girls from that for boys, and had done 
many other good things for the unfortunate classes of the 
State. But the reform school is only for delinquents 
under 18. If a girl over 18 breaks the law, there is no 
place for her but the State’s prison. In the last Legisla- 
ture, Mrs. Higbee and her friends had asked for an appro- 
priation of $25,000 for a reformatory for women. The 


Senate cut the amount down to $10,000, and the lower 
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house threw out the bill entirely. And in the face of this 
record, and of Mrs. Higbee’s 23 years of work, Senator 
Sullivan said that the women could get whatever they 
wanted merely by asking for it! 

She was about 70 years of age and had heart trouble. 
She had been warned by her physician that she ought not 
to exert herself; but she said she would rather die in 
harness. 

Her death made a deep impression. The legislators 
are now vying with each other to put her bill through; and 
they are proposing to have her body lie in state at the 
Capitol. If Minnesota women had had the ballot, it would 
not have been necessary for her to die in order to make 
her indirect influence effective. 

In her last speech Mrs. Higbee said: “Freedom is the 
test of the penal institutions. It is the test of efficiency. 
We'must give these delinquent women fresh air, Ged’s 
glorious sunshine, and as much freedom as is consistent 
with discipline. With a reasonable amount of work in the 
open, the woman who has felt the pain ef sin will take a 
new lease of life, try to forget her sinful past, and dwell 
in the hope of the future.” A. 3. B. 


MISSISSIPPI CONFERENCE 


The Mississippi Valley Suffrage Conference, just held 
at Indianapolis, was both useful and delightful. The two 
legislative victories won within a few days in Iowa and 
South Dakota gave especial cause for rejoicing; the South- 
ern delegates were full of pride over West Virginia, Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee; but, in addition, every State repre- 
sented at the Conference had a marked increase of interest 
to report. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton presided in her own 
inimitable manner. The famous Hoosier hospitality showed 
itself at its best. There was a brilliant dinner, a pleasant 
tea, and various minor functions. It is always a joy on 
these occasions to meet friends, old and new, from many 
different parts of the country. jut the great value of 
these gatherings lies in the hours when they buckle down 
as a Work Conference, and go into a close, careful, prac- 
tical discussion of methods of work, women from the dif- 
ferent States explaining in detail the ways which they have 
found most successful in making converts, the difficulties 
that they have met, and the best means of overcoming them. 
A number of these suggestions will appear in the Woman's 
Journal later. The Mississippi Valley Conference is still 
in session while these hasty lines are written. 


A. S. RB. 


“WAR BRIDES” ATTACKED 


“War Brides” carries a great message. The power 
of the play and that of Madame Nazimova’s wonderful 
acting combine to thrill the message home to the hearts of 


the audience. It has called out much praise and some dis- 


paragement. One of the criticisms comes from a source 
from which we should have expected better things. The 
New York Independent, in an astonishing editorial, 


rejoices over the fact that in the warring nations men and 
women who would not have married each other for love 
are now marrying out of patriotism. “In such hasty and 
wholesale marriage there will no doubt be many a sad 
mismating, but this is not always avoided in times of more 
deliberation,” says the Independent. The whole article 
is a grievious commentary upon the way in which minds 
usually straight and clear thinking may be warped by war. 

If the editor of the Independent were asked, as an 
abstract proposition, “Is it right or wrong to marry with- 
Yet 
he praises the war brides who contract such unions as 


out love?” he would answer unhesitatingly, “Wrong.” 


showing “true womanhood” and fulfilling a most urgent 
public duty! 

He grossly misrepresents the moral of “War Brides,” 
calling it “a play which teaches that it is better for a girl 
to commit suicide than to marry a soldier.” 
The heroine of the drama has married a 
soldier and does not regret it; but she ‘married him for 
love. 


It teaches no 
such thing. 


They had been engaged before the war broke out. 
She warns the other girls against marrying soldiers whom 
they do not love and scarcely know. She says love alone 
can make the ensuing griefs and hardships supportable— 
“For that, we will go through fire and water.” In the 
name of true love and true marriage, she protests against 
the wholesale mating of men and women like so many 
cattle, for the sole purpose of replenishing the population. 
She also protests to the officers of government against 
calling upon women to furnish men for war, and yet giv- 
ing the women no voice in deciding the question whether 
there shall be war. These are the two great lessons of the 
play; and it is absurd to stigmatize either of them as 
“wholly false and immoral.” 

At the end, the young widow shoots herself—not a 
wise act, but a very natural one. For months she has been 
half mad with anxiety about her husband; she is distracted 
with grief for his death, and outraged by the threat to 
execute her for high treason when her child is born, after 
keeping her alive in prison meanwhile, with the avowed 
intention of rearing the child for cannon fodder. She 
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determines that the government shall not have him for 
that purpose. 

The Independent says: “There is, we believe, less 
chance than ever before in history that a child born now 
should fall a prey to militarism.” This may be true, but it 
would hardly look so to a young mother in Europe just 
now! The Independent continues: 

“One of our reasons for believing that a long, if 
not a permanent, peace will follow the Great War is that 
woman’s value to the State is becoming recognized as 
never before, both by herself and by man, and when it 
becomes once accepted that her service in bearing children 
is fully the equivalent of his in bearing arms and worthy 
of more respect, then woman’s voice will be heard on the 
question what shall become of her children and his.” 

This is much to be desired, but the service of women 
as war brides does not bring it about. Such service is 
nothing new. 
to marry wholesale, with the least possible regard for their 


Napoleon obliged his officers and soldiers 


own inclinations or those of their wives; but respect for 
(Indeed, Napoleon 
went further and advocated polygamy; but the editor of 
the Independent would doubtless draw the line at that, 
though it is the speediest way to multiply the race.) Value 
for woman as a child-producer may be coupled with a 
thorough lack of respect for her apart from that. Thus in 
certain European nations, in the early centuries, the law 


women was not visibly increased. 


punished a man severely for killing a woman of child-bear- 
ing age, but let him off with a small fine if the victim was 
too young or too old to become a mother. ~ 

The motives of the war brides are to be honored, but 
it is a mistaken patriotism that urges men and women 
It would be better to let the 
race increase more slowly, and increase in a natural and 
A. S. B. 


into marriage without love. 


righteous way. 


KILKENNY ARGUMENTS 


“With the Germans complaining that the United 
States is fayoring the Allies and the Allies complaining 
that the United States is favoring the Germans, the evi- 
dence is good that the United States is pretty nearly neu- 
With one set of anti-suf- 
fragists claiming that woman's ballot will bring about one 
kind of disasters, and another set of anti-suffragists claim- 
ing that it will bring about just the opposite kind, the evi- 
dence is pretty good that it will bring about neither. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson used to call these 


, 


tral,” says the Boston Globe. 


contradictory objections “Kilkenny arguments,” because 
they destroy each other, like the famous Kilkenny cats. 
He said: 

“Whenever the advocates of woman suffrage are as- 
sailed on the ground that women are too superstitious 
and will, if enfranchised, be governed by religion and the 
church alone, there is always sure to come in some oblig- 
ing opponent with his ‘Besides, the tendency of the move- 
ment is to utter lawlessness, to the destruction of religion, 
the marriage vows, the home’—and all the rest of it. 

“If women are constitutionally under the dominion of 
religion and the church, then it is pretty sure that, under 
these auspices, the moral restraints of the community, 
as marriage and the home, will be maintained. If, on the 
other hand, the tendency of woman suffrage is to create 
a deluge that shall sweep away the home, then it is cer- 
tain that all vestiges of churchly superstition will be 
The logical outcome of the 
movement may be, if you please, to establish the Spanisk 
Inquisition or to bring back the 
Revolution, but it seems clear 


swamped*in the process. 


horrors of the French 
that it cannot simulta- 
neously bring both. 

“Whosoever draws upon his imagination for possible 
disasters from any particular measure, has a great fund at 
his disposal, whether he looks right or left. He can have 
the whole cloudy domain of possibility to draw upon; he 
can marshal an army in the atmosphere, while the practical 
reformer must stay on earth. It is a comfort when two 
of these nebulous armies of imaginary obstacles fight in 
the air, as in the present, like the shadowy hosts in Kaul- 
bach’s great cartoon, and so destroy one another, bring- 
ing back clear sky.” 


ONLY THREE WOMEN 


A press dispatch lately reported that about t1oo men 
and three women had sold their votes in Pike County, Ky. 
A later dispatch gave the number of women as 200. E. J. 
Picklesimer, County Attorney for Pike County, Ky., was 
asked for the correct figures. He has telegraphed to Mrs. 
Andreas Ueland, President of the Minnesota Woman Suf- 
frage Association: 

“There are about 700 men and three women indicted 
for selling their votes in Pike County.” 


If we cannot win as fast as we wish, we know that our 
opponents cannot in the long run win at all_—John Bright. 


A woman has a backbone with lime in it and not 





gristle, if she has a backbone at all_—Mrs. Lillian F. Sellers. 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN THE STATES 


A Compilation of Recent Events in the Movement for Women’s Enfranchisement Throughout the Union 








The time has come whe n, in order that all women in this country may be politically free, they must be in close touch with one another. More than ever 


before, the women of each State must know the suffrage situation, not only in their own State, but also in every other State in the Union. 
These pages of State news are presented as a clearing house for the suffragists of the whole country. Every State will be represented. 


The readers of 


The Woman’s Journal are invited to send reports and clippings of all suffrage activity in their community; for in order to make this department valuable, a large 
amount of material from which to choose is needed. Criticism and corrections are invited. 
Let us watch the work being done in each State in order that we may relate it to our own and to the whole movement. 


IOWA 


Gov. George W. Clarke of lowa 
signed the suffrage amendment re- 
cently passed by the Iowa Legisla- 
ture at 2 o'clock on the afternoon 
of March 6, 

The House Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments on March 
5 recommended for passage the 
bill fixing the primary election of 
1916 as the date on which the su f- 
frage amendment should go before 
the voters. Only three votes were 
registered against the bill. 

NEVADA 

Women will vote for the first 
time in Reno, May 4, when the 
next city election will be held. The 
Reno Women’s Civic League re- 
cently held a meeting for the in- 
struction of the new voters in re- 
gard to balloting. The Century 
Club Hall was packed. District 
Attorney Lunsford and Miss Anne 
H. Martin were the speakers, 

The influence of women’s vot- 
ing powers was manifested in the 
Senate and House last week, when 
several measures were introduced 
which have not received much at- 
tention before women had the vote. 
Senator Scanlan introduced a res- 
olution to amend the constitution 
to provide that all “men and wom- 
en” are by nature free and “equal,” 
supplying the omission of women 
now existing. A bill was also in- 
troduced in the Senate raising the 
the criminal law ad- 








age which 
vances for the protection of young 
women, and a measure was intro- 
duced in the House for a minimum 
wage scale for girls and women. 
Nevada women will serve on 
juries according to a law recently 


passed by the Legislature. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The House Committee on Re- 
vision of the Statutes reported the 
municipal suffrage bill last week. 
There are majority and minority 
The vote in committee 





reports. 
stood: 4 for; 9 against; 2 paired. 
The members who submit the fa- 
vorable minority are: 
George A. Wood of Portsmouth, 
Republican; George H. Duncan 
of Jaffrey, Democrat; Charles W. 
Tobey of Temple, Progressive; 
and Robert M. Wright of San- 
bornton, Republican, 

Miss Jeannette Rankin, who led 
the campaign in Montana last 
year and who is now on the Con- 
gressional Committee, spent sev- 
eral days in New Hampshire last 
week, speaking in Concord and 
Manchester. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The legislative hearing on the 
bill to grant to women the right 
to vote for presidential electors 
was held in Providence March 9 
and attracted a great crowd of 
suffragists and anti-suffragists to 
the State House. Senator John 
D. Works, of California, and Rep- 
resentative Frank W. Mondell 
headed the list of speakers in be- 


half of the bill. 


report 


TEXAS 


Newspapers all over the State 
are reflecting the increased senti- 
ment for equal suffrage. A three- 
column article by W. G. Sterett, 
iavoring votes for women recent- 
ly appeared in the Dallas News. 

“The principles of justice and 
fair play can no more be made to 
stay themselves than can the rev- 
olutions of the earth,” it said. “And 
as the revolutions of the earth give 
us the morning sun, so the prog- 
ress of the principles of justice and 
fair play will give the woman her 
vote.” 

The 


March 4 came out with a sarcastic 


Houston Chronicle on 


editorial against the opposition to 
suffrage in the Legislature. “Place 
—Texas. ‘Time—Twentieth cen- 
tury. Don't forget that,” was, the 
way it started out. 

The Tyler Daily Courier-Times 
publishes an “Equal  I‘ranchise 
Column.” ‘The Houston Post re- 
cently had a suffrage debate be- 
tween Mrs. Elizabeth I*, Fain and 
Mrs. George I’. Arnold. 

Perhaps it is in Galveston, how- 
ever, that suffrage has advanced 
furthest. There the  suffragists 
are selling a hundred copies of The 
Woman’s Journal every week. 

The Rev. Mr. Shuler, pastor of 
the University Methodist Church 
at Austin, recently denounced one 
of the anti-suffrage speakers of 
the Legislature. 

“I sat in the halls of the Legis- 
lature of Texas recently and 
watched a man, as he held aloft 
the Holy with 
many quotations and the most sen- 


Scriptures and, 
timental appeal to the igeas of 
Christian sought to 
win his point and uphold his con- 
He told a most pathetic 
tenderness 


motherhood, 


tentions. 
story, repeating with 
the childhood prayer that most of 
us have lisped, and closed by tell- 
ing how the little boy prayed for 
father, for sister and himself, but 
‘Oh, God, you 

mother; lll 

It is an old 


ended by saying: 
needn't mind about 
take care of her.’ 
story and as beautiful as it is old. 
I have heard it fall from the lips 
of preachers and Christian moth- 
ers, but never heard it fall, until 
that day, from the lips of a man 
who has defended with his whole 
life every institution in Texas that 
would unfit a boy for the keeping 
of his mother, and which institu- 
tions have crowded out 10,000 
childhood prayers in Texas and 
filled the hearts and touched the 
lips that. once repeated that child- 
hood prayer, with curses. 

“God pity and have mercy on 
our mothers, whenever their pro- 
tection hinges upon the kind of 
boys and men manufactured in the 
mills that those men have builded 
in Texas. I resent the accusation 
that my God stands with them in 
their efforts. I deny that His 
Holy Word supports them in their 
battles. I accuse them of a crime 
against God and Christianty, in 





that they seek to bring God and 
His word to their help.” 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania suffrage 
amendment passed second reading 
in the Senate March 9, according 
to a telegram to The Woman's 
Journal from Harrisburg head- 
quarters. The amendment will 
come up for final passage Monday 
night, March 15. 

Four women are now serving as 
assistant judges in the Philadel- 
phia Juvenile Court. After their 
first report last week, Judge Gor- 
man said: “L think we shall find 
that we have chosen a good meth- 
od in cases of delinquent girls. 
There has always been much hesi- 
tancy to speak frankly of these 
things before a judge who is a 
man, and in the presence of a num- 
ber of other men who are either 
spectators or attaches of the court. 
This will be done away with now, 
and the women will be able to get 
closer in touch with the cases than 





has heen possible before.” 


NEBRASKA 


A unique method of advertising 
the recent production of “Your 
Girl and Mine,” the suffrage moy- 
ing picture play, was devised by 
Hester Bronson Copper of 
Omaha. She 
jingles, one of which read: 

“With due appreciation of ‘Old 
Black Joe,’ who was granted his 
political equality fifty years ago. 
‘Your Girl and Mine’ still pleads 


wrote several 


for hers.” 

“Glad are the days when our 
hearts are brave and gay, 

Glad are the ‘Suffs’ who are put 
ting on the play, : 

Glad are the friends who buy tick- 
ets in the line, 

We hear their pleasant voices 
boosting, ‘Your Girl and Mine.’ 

CHORUS. 

“We're going, we're going, 

Buying tickets in the line, 

We hear the pleasant 
boosting, 

‘Your Girl and Mine.’ ” 


voices 


KANSAS 

While in the midst of a debate 
against pool halls the Kansas Sen- 
ate recently voted to exclude lob- 
byists. When it found that 
two women Would also be ex- 
cluded the Senate made an excep- 
tion in their case. The members 
voted the liberties of the floor to 
Mrs. Lilla Day Monroe, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the 
Kansas branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers. 
“You will be known as the Sen- 
ate that removed the odium from 
the term, ‘lady lobbyist,’ and the 
changes that have been rung upon 
it,” said Mrs. Monroe in a letter 
of appreciation. 
The Topeka Daily Capital, Gov- 
ernor Capper’s answers 
Mr. Frank Foxcroft’s 
that women do not serve to 
great extent as legislators in the 


paper, 
assertion 
any, 


suffrage States. 

“He hasn't counted the lobby,” 
says the Capital. “Laws are not 
alwavs made by Legislatures, but 
Legisiatures pass on many sug- 
gested laws. Kansas women are 
cutting considerable ice this win- 


ter in law-making.” 





NEW JERSEY 


The House last week passed the 
Crosby bill, providing for women 
the special election 





watchers at 
next fall on the suffrage amend- 
ment, 


New suffrage leagues were 
formed last week by Miss Flor- 
ence Leech at Daretown and EI- 
mer in Salem County, 





The Montclair League is having 
much success with the National's 
new suffrage map. All suffrage 
territory is first painted in water 
colors chrome yellow, and then the 
maps are pasted inside store win- 
dows. Both occupied and vacant 
stores are being used. 

To celebrate the final passage 
of the amendment and formally 
inaugurate the last stage of its 
campaign, the Women's Political 
Union of Newark held a great 
Mass meeting on the evening of 
March 8 at the New Auditorium 
in Newark, Mayor Vhomas L.. 
Raymond, the first mayor of New 
ark to appear on a suffrage plat 
form, opened the meeting, and 
other speakers were Senator 
Moses E. Clapp of Minnesota, and 
Congressmen Edward Keating of 
Kent of 


Colorado and William 


California. On the same evening 
Mr. Kent and Senator John F. 
Shafroth of Colorado spoke at a 
meeting in the Belleville 
Town Hall, with Mrs. J. W. Slay- 
back, one of three women factory 


nlass 


inspectors of New Jersey, as the 
woman speaker; and on the eve- 
ning of March g Senator Shafroth 
and Miss Alice Carpenter spoke 
at &@ mass meeting in the High 
School auditorium of South Or- 
ange. Mrs, Shafroth accompanied 
Senator Shafroth on this two-day 
campaign in New Jersey, and was 
given a reception by Miss Soph- 
ronia Anderson of Newark on the 
gth. 

A Labor 
League has been organized by 
Political 
Mr. Perey Sulz is presi- 


Union  Suttrage 


the Women's Union in 
Newark. 
dent and some of the most prom- 
inent labor men in Newark are on 
the board, including Mr. Frank 
Ketridge, president of the Essex 
County Trades Council, 


A Men's Suffrage Campaign 
Committee has been organized by 
well-known Newark men, with 


Newark 
Its four officers are as 


the object of carrying 
next fall. 
follows: Chairman, Mr. George 
M. Denny, 
chairman, Mr. George H. CGiwebel, 
Socialist; secretary, Mr. William 
Dowd, Republican ; 
Mr. William 1. 
Miss Helen 


been engaged by the W. I’. | 


Progressive; vice 


treasurer, 
Gsaston, Demo- 


crat. Schloss has 


J, as 
a labor speaker and organizer. 
The Union has also engaged all 
the free time between now and 
September of Mrs. Clara Laddey, 
one of the best German workers 


Mrs. 


Laddey is speaking before Ger- 


in the suffrage movement. 





man societies daily. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The juggling of the equal suf- 
frage amendment by anti-suffrage 
legislators has The 
Legislature closed last week with 


succeeded. 


the suffrage resolution, which had 
been passed once by the Senate 
and then recalled, lying in the 
safety deposit vault of a Bismarck 
bank where it had been stored by 
Senate officials. It was impossible 
to get the resolution before the 
House. The action of the Senate 
in recalling the resolution left the 
House without any question to 
vote on, and as the time for intro- 
ducing new resolutions had passed 
it would have been necessary to 
get a two-thirds vote to suspend 
the rules. 

On March 3° Senator 
made an attempt to have the Sen- 


Bronson 
ate send the resolution to the 
House, but was defeated, 24 to 23. 
A motion to reconsider was lost, 
28 to 19, and on the last day of the 


session Senator Leutz, who has 
led the fight against suffrage, 


moved indefinite postponement of 
the resolution. It carried, 29 
to Io. 

In this way the full suffrage 


amendment, which had been 


passed by one Legislature, has 
been prevented from going to the 
voters. It cannot be submitted 
now for four years. Political trick- 
ery has won a battle against North 


Dakota womanhood. 


VIRGINIA 


Local incidents were used to il- 
lustrate the points at the recent 
suffrage school day in Richmond. 
In answering the question “Can 
women hold their own with men 
in dealing with the larger affairs 
of life?” Mrs. Smithdeal 

“Richmond municipal officers 


said: 


spent $500,000 inore than their in- 
come last year. Would women 
have done any worse?” 

The Equal Suffrage League of 
Norfolk will keep headquarters 
open on Granby street this month 
Among 
those who have already spoken 


and possibly longer. 
there are Mayor Mayo, Mrs. Kate 
Waller Barrett, Miss Kate Gor- 
don, Miss Owen, and Mrs. Whit- 
man of Springfield, Mass. The 
president of the league, Mrs. C. 
E. Townsend, is hoping that this 
will be the beginning of perma- 
nent headquarters with a_ paid 
secretary and a woman's work ex- 
change. The room is beautifully 
lighted by electricity, has an at- 
tractive baleony rest room, is on 
the most crowded thoroughfare 
of the city and the rental is given 
free by Capt. John L. Roper for 
two months. 


TENNESSEE 


Huntingdon has two women 


on its public and city school 
board, Mrs. Caleb Watson and 
Mrs. Fred Walters, who were 


elected to succeed two men whose 





terms had expired. 















































































































Satie 


In Great Falls 1680 women reg- 
istered for the primary and it is 
expected that the number will in- 
crease to 2500 by election day. 

“There have been two things 
that impressed in the registration 
of women,” says a dispatch from 
Great Falls to the Butte Miner. 
“First, it cannot be laid to any 
particular class of women, for 
there is a fair showing of all 


classes, and activity has been 


about as great in one line as the 
other. The girls who work in the 
stores and offices have been active ; 
so have the clubwomen and_ the 


church workers. There is no 


doubt but what the who 


stand for decency and good mor- 


women 


als far outnumber the laxer ele- 


ment of their sex, however. Be- 


cause of the last mentioned fact, 
politicians have about concluded 
that the women’s vote in Great 


Falls will mean power to the can- 
didate who stands for a clean city. 

“The church leaders have advo- 
cated registration by the women. 
very Protestant clergyman in the 
city has declared for it from the 
Bishop Mathias C. Leni- 
han, at the masses on last Sunday, 


pulpit. 


declared it was the duty of every 
Catholic woman to register and 
then go to the polls and vote. He 
urged that they support the cause 
of prohibition and asserted it was 
the duty of the women, now that 
ballot, to protect 
their homes from the enemy, the 
The Catholic wom- 


they have the 


liquor traffic. 
en are showing a disposition to 
heed him in registering for voting.” 

Mrs. Garver has an- 
nounced her candidacy on an inde- 
pendent ticket for mayor of Butte. 
Probably the first woman to run 
for office in Montana is Carrie L. 
Andrews of Ismay, who is a candi- 
date for Representative at a special 
election March 18. 

Mrs. Paul Renn of Cabin Creek 
was probably the first woman to 
vote in under the suf- 
frage act, as she cast the first bal- 
lot for Prairie county, which was 
the first election held in the State 
since the election last fall. 


CONNECTICUT 


Lucile 


Montana 





The most formidable opposition 
that is being encountered in Con- 
necticut in connection with the suf- 
frage from the 
liquor lobby, which is strongly or- 
ganized and which is indefatigable 
at the Capitol. Although working 
secretly, the traces of the liquor 
lobby are continually being discov- 
ered by the women who have been 
in charge of the lobby work for the 
amendment. Were it not for this 
underhand influence, it is scarcely 
possible to believe that the Legis- 
lature, after the demonstration of 
suffrage strength at the hearings 
on March 3 and 4, could refuse to 
allow the amendment to be submit- 
ted to the voters. 

The surprising features of the 
hearings were the size of the suf- 
frage contained 


amendment is 


petition, which 
39,012 names, all collected within a 
year; the strong backing given to 
the amendment by organized la- 
overwhelming pre- 
suffragists in the 
audience both on Wednesday when 
the suffragists had the floor, and 
Thursday, 


bor; and the 
ponderance of 


when the opposition 
The President 
and a former Vice-President of the 
Connecticut Federation of Labor 


both appeared in favor of woman 


presented its case. 


suffrage; and there was a large 


deputation from the Equality 


League of Self-Supporting Wom- 


en, a State-wide organization. 


A campaign to raise $22,500 
during the. next two weeks was 
launched by the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good 
Government at its annual meeting 
March 4 at the Twentieth Century 
Club. The meeting was a most 
enthusiastic one, and the an- 
of the money 
paign was immediately followed by 
The 


money is to be raised by the ex- 


nouncement cam- 


contributions of over $2000. 


ecutive board and committee 
headed by Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page and 
Miss Mabel C. Willard. Interest- 
ing addresses were made by Miss 
Mary McDowell of Chicago, Dr. 
Dorothea Moore of Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Mrs. Lister-Watson of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and Mrs. Will- 
iam Codman Sturgis of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, with Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page presiding. 
The usual reports were read, while 
Mrs. Eileen Sullivan Coughlin and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Everts 
the campaign work being done in 
Suffolk 
Greater 


described 


county, which includes 


Soston. The speaking 


and business meeting followed 
lunch, at which time the following 
officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. 
Shaw. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames, Miss Emily G. Balch, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Louis 
D. Brandeis, Mrs. David Hunt, 
Mrs. John Lindsley, Mrs. William 
C. MeNary, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead and Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 


Page. 


Quincy A. 


Treasurer, Mrs. Francis H. Wil- 
liams. 


Directors, Mrs. J. Dellinger 
Barney, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
Mrs. Glendower Evans, Miss 


Mary P. Follett, Mrs. M. Graeme 
Haughton, Miss Rose S. Nichols, 
Mrs. A. L. K. Volkmann, Miss 
Mabel Willard, Miss Annie 
3owen. 


A conference of the suffrage 
workers in the three counties of 
western Massachusetts, Hampden, 
Hampshire and Franklin, was held 
this week at Springfield headquar- 
ters. Many favorable reports were 
heard. A conference of Middle- 
sex County workers was recently 
held in Lowell. 


Another big theatre meeting, 
with five speakers of prominence, 
will be held by the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association in the Tre- 
mont Theatre Sunday afternoon, 
March 14, at 3.30 o'clock. The 
meeting is free to the public. The 
speakers will be: Miss Julia La- 
throp, head of the United States 
Children’s Bureau; Mrs. Marion 
Craig-Wentworth, author of 
“War Brides”; Owen Lovejoy, 
secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee; Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, author and lecturer: 
and Butler R. Wilson, director of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored Peo- 
ple. 

A big suffrage rally will be held 
in Tremont Temple Thursday, 
March 25, with Senator William 
. Borah of Idaho, and Mrs. An- 
toinette Funk, of the National 
Congressional Committee, as 
speakers. The rally will be under 
the auspices of the Political 
Equality Union. 

Hundreds of Boston suffragists 
will sell American flags on the 
streets and in the hotels, theatres 
and subways Saturday, March 13, 
the money so raised to be used for 





the benefit of the unemployed. 
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At an all-day session of the 
board of the Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association last week in Chi- 
cago it was decided to work for 
two measures during the present 
session of the Legislature—the 
amendment to the amending clause 
of the Constitution and the consti- 
tutional convention. Through these 
two channels it is expected that 
full suffrage will come most easily. 

As soon as the Legislature got 
down to business last week, Mrs. 
Grace Wilbur Trout, president of 
the Association, and Mrs. J. W. 
McGraw, State legislative chair- 
man, went to Springfield. 

Mrs. Trout declares the legisla- 
tive situation is hopeful, as most 
of the new members are for suf- 
frage and friends of the former 
session remain in office. 
Attorney-General Lucey has 
ruled that women can serve as 
election officials only at elections 
where they can vote for the same 
offices as men, 

WEST VIRGINIA 
The ministerial association at 
Grafton has endorsed the suffrage 
amendment and promised support 
from the pulpits. Grafton is plan- 


ning to headquarters 
soon, 


establish 


Parkersburg has 
“Your Girl and 
played to 
days and from which quite a tidy 
sum is expected to be made by the 
local Parkersburg, 
with Wood county of which it is 
the county seat, has the largest and 
most active organization in the 
State, numbering 400 members. 
On Feb. 27 suffragists in Hun- 
tington held a most successful 
meeting at the home of Mrs, Ed- 
gar Venable, at which temporary 
officers were elected and a perma- 
nent organization 
March 13. 


recently had 
Mine,” which 


crowded houses three 


association. 


planned — for 


A Huntington lawyer recently 
explained the lack of opposition to 
suffrage there by saying: “Men 
who have given West Virginia a 
prohibition law that actually pro- 
hibits are without doubt in line 
with modern thought, and will at 
the polls in 1916 vote for equal 
suffrage.” 


Wheeling has recently had the 
pleasure of having Miss Kate Gor- 
don, President of the. Southern 
States Conference, for a week’s 
visit. | Miss Gordon spoke three 
times—at a public meeting, a dis- 
trict meeting, and a parlor meeting, 
making a most favorable impres- 
sion. Miss Gordon has promised 
to give some weeks of her services 
to West Virginia during the cam- 
paign. 

West Virginia suffragists are 
busy planning for the two days’ 
conference, which will be held at 
Fairmount, probably April 1 and 
2, but due notice of which will be 
given in these columns. Every 
one who is interested in carrying 
the amendment should attend this 
conference. 





Other cities and towns through- 
out the State are expected to 
carry out the same plan. 

The Writers’ Equal Suffrage 
League will hold its annual meet- 
ing Monday, March 15, at 8 P. M. 
at 585 Boylston street. 





The Roslindale Equal Suffrage 
League will hold its first regular 
meeting Monday, March 15th, at 
2:30 P. M., at the home of the 
president, Mrs. F. A. Lasky, 15 
Primrose street. Rev. C. W. Cas- 
son will be the speaker. 
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The Woman Suffrage Party, in 
pursuance of its policy of getting 
in touch with all voters of the 
heterogeneous electorate of New 
York City, is carrying on meet- 
ings among various groups and 
nationalities. A recent meeting 
of the German-American Woman 
Suffrage Committee in Aeolian 
Hall was a-great success. Hear- 
ings before Bohemians have also 
been productive of many enrol- 
ments and this week there was a 
large suffrage 
meeting, at Public School 41, 36 
Greenwich avenue. The co-oper- 
ation on the part of the Italians 
themselves for this meeting has 
been remarkable. 

The chairman was Mrs, J. F. 
de Castlevecchio. 


Italian-American 


The speakers 
included John G. Freshi, F. H. 
La Guardia, Carlo Dalboni, Sig- 
nor Giustiniani and Mme. Aino 
Malmberg. The Italian news- 
papers gave much publicity to 
this meeting. Suffrage workers 
find that the voters of Italian or- 
igin who have been supposed to 
be very conservative on the wom- 
an suffrage question, have been 
most quick and generous in their 
response to appeals and sugges- 
tions of the responsibility of 
woman in the home -and woman 
in industry in connection with 
the power of the ballot. 


srieux, the dramatist, 
went play, 
“L’Engrenage,” and made room 
for suffrage speeches to be inter- 


Eugene 


recently over his 


polated when the play is given by 
the French Drama Society, under 
the direction of Lucien Bonheur, 
at the Century Lyceum, during 
the week of March 15. As worked 
mut by Mr. Brieux, the speeches 
will be an integral part of the 
Xlay. The list of speakers in- 
cludes: Monday evening, Miss 
\lice Carpenter; Tuesday even- 
ing, Mrs. Norman deR. White- 
house; Wednesday evening, Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan; Thursday 
Mrs. Learned Hand; 
Thursday evening, Mrs. Raymond 
Brown; Friday matinee, Mrs. 
3eulah Amenddon; Friday even- 
ing, Mrs. Inez Milholland Bois- 
sevain; Saturday matinee, Mrs. J. 
L. Laidlaw; Saturday evening, 
Mrs. John Rogers, Jr. 


matinee, 





The Women’s Political Union 
feels that perhaps one of the most 
important city campaigning fea- 
tures is the shop. At present the 
Political Union is en- 
gaged in one shop enterprise on 
Fifth avenue, which has become 
well known, and the various 
chairmen of the separate districts 
in New ‘York are negotiating for 
other shops. These are informal 
meeting places for the distribu- 
They 
are decorated enticingly and seem 
to attract both men and women, 
whether suffragists or not suffra- 
gists. The democracy of the shop 
seems to be magnetic. 

The suffrage cause has now 
added to its list of celebrated 
people Miss Elizabeth Marbury. 
She accepted the invitation to 
speak at the Suffrage Shop, 663 
Fifth avenue, on “Why I Have 
Become a Suffragist,” on Friday, 
March rath. 


Women’s 


tion of suffrage literature. 


Advertising on baseball 
grounds in New York State will 
be one of the methods of the Un- 
ion to spread broadcast the gospel 
of suffrage prior to the November 
election. 





The Evening Press is the latest 
of the New York newspapers to 








One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the State Welfare Com- 
mission’s investigation of laun- 
dries, according to the report filed 
recently with the Governor is the 
establishment of the fact that 
women can be organized success- 
fully into unions. 

“This has often been denied” 
says the report, “but organization 
is successful in San Francisco, 
Sacramento and Oakland.” 

Improvement of conditions for 
women laundry workers is one of 
the Commission’s plans. 


KENTUCKY 


“When women in the trenches of 
the daily sweat and grind 

Of life, their fullest share of 
burdens tote, 

Will you answer me a question 
that keeps buzzing in my 
mind: 

Why couldn’t, shouldn't, won't 
the women vote?” 


These lines were written by 
Abbie Meguire Roach in the au- 
tograph copy of her book, “Suc- 
cessful Marriages,” contributed 
Artists’ Day, 
recently held at Louisville head- 
quarters. Many writers and ar- 
tists of local and national reputa- 


on Authors’ and 


tions made autograph contribu- 


tions of their work. Charming 
examples of art-craft were given 
by numbers of the Hand Craft 
Guild and the proceeds of the sale 
went into the local suffrage treas- 
ury. 

Mrs. Maxwell Savage gave one 
of her beautiful water-color heads 
of children. Miss Patty Thum, 
Mrs. Louis A. Bacon, Miss Alice 
Cane and Miss Sophie Gray also 
donated paintings. 

Among the authors who con- 


tributed books are: Mrs. Ella 
Hutchinson __Ellwanger, Mrs. 


Alice Hegan Rice, Mrs. Fannie 
Macauley, Mrs. George Madden 
Martin, Mrs. Annie Fellows 
Johnston, Mrs. Robert Kelly, Mrs. 
E.:Y. Mullins, Mrs. Charles Ma- 
guire, Mrs. Neil Roach, Mrs. 
Eliza Calvert Hall, Mrs. Maria 
Thomson Davies, Mrs. Ira Bar- 
nett, Miss Anna Blanche McGill, 
Miss Marion Forester Gilmore, 
Miss Mary Verhoff, Miss Caro- 
line Verhoff, Cale Young Rice, 
Miss Mary Leonard, Miss Mar- 
garet Steele Anderson, Charles 
Neville Buck, George Burton, 
Madison Cawein, Irvin Cobb, 
Miss Miriam Gaines, Miss Caro- 
line Apperson Leech, Miss Ellen 
Semple, Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
Bert Finck, Otto  Rothbert, 
and Charles Musgrove. 

The day closed with an attrac- 
tive program. Mrs. Fannie Mac- 
auley read an original story on 
Japan dealing with a Japanese 
girl's idea of American freedom, 
Mrs. Madison Cawein read sever- 
al of the late poet’s lyrics and bal- 
lads, and Mrs. Charles Boynton 
gave musical selections, 


Miss Kate Gordon, of New Or- 
leans, en route to the Mississippi 
Valley Conference, delighted 
Louisville suffragists with two 
addresses. 





The Daily North Side News in 
the Bronx recently issued a special 
suffrage edition, under the direc- 
tion of Oreola W. Haskell. 


Nearly every man addressed at 
some recent factory meetings 1 





come out editorially for eR, 


Olean by Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son expressed himself as favor- 
able to suffrage. 
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86 TREMONTST 
BOSTON 


Extra Large Sizes Our Specialty 


We originated the idea of carrying extra sizes and have 
more of 46, 48 and 50 than all the other Boston stores 





Kimonos Underwear Gloves 
Wash Dresses Leathe Goods 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES AS WELL 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED 





Waists Veilings Petticoats Hosiery 
Hair Goods Neckwear 
Handkerchiefs 











WISCONSIN 


There is a great deal of new 
blood in the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture this year. Only half of the 
Senate being elected each bien- 
nium, there is not so much chance 
for change there, but eleven out of 
the thirty-three Senators did not 
serve in cither House two years 
ago, Of the 100 members of the 
Assembly, only twenty-one served 
two years ago. 

It is thus quite impossible to 
predict how either body will stand 
on woman suffrage. “We found 
out early in the game that you 
cannot predict a man’s position on 
woman suffrage through his party 
affiliations,” Mrs. Theodora 
Youmans. “A man who, by all the 
logic of the situation ought to be 
and vice 


says 


against us, is for us, 
versa.” 


MISSOURI 


The resolution asking the Leg- 
islature to place a woman suf- 
frage amendment on the ballot in 
i916 has been reported out of 
the Senate Committee. The 
great difficulty about its future 
lies in the fact that the Legisla- 
ture is snowed under. So far 
about six bills have been passed 
and there are yet sixteen hun- 
upon. The 
that of 
never heard 


dred to be acted 


newspapers agree most 


bills will 
The reason given by the 


these be 
from. 
Kansas City Star for the dilly- 
dallying of the Legislature is 
“lack of leadership.” As _ there 
was no one to lead the Legis- 
lature, it has talked itself to death. 
It certainly has talked all action 
to death. 

The Equal Suffrage Association 
will begin the publication of a 
State organ on March 14. Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair will be editor. 
There will be departments de- 
voted to Women’s Clubs, edited 
by the chairman of the Press 
Committee of the Missouri Feder- 
ation; to Educational Interests, 
edited by Mrs. Roland Usher; to 
the Home-Maker’s Conference, 
edited by Mrs. Carrie Sneed; to 
the Trade Union League, edited 
by Miss Ruth White; and to the 
\Vomen Farmers’ Club, edited by 
Mrs. Miller of Osceola, 


Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer- 
Wing, who is organizing new 
leagues through the State, reports 
new leagues organized at Macon, 


Palmyra, and Louisiana. 





One of the most impressive 
speeches delivered by the suffra- 
gists at their recent legislative 
hearing was made by Miss Laura 
Runyon of Warrensburg. It was 
called by one of the legislators 
“a moving word picture.” 

What Miss Runyon said about 
the recent vote on the amend- 
ment was particularly interest- 


marked out definitely the work 
the must undertake. It 
revealed what counties have safe 
majorities already converted. It 
revealed that in four counties a 
change of 50 votes would have 
given suffrage majorities; that in 
; 21 a change of less than 200 and 
in 59 a change of 500 or less would 
. have given us majorities. It re- 
; vealed also that in every county 
there was a respectable leaven 
‘that may be counted on to leaven 
the rest to extent before 
1916. It revealed that in one spot 
only—St. Louis—something dras- 
tic will be needed, but we do not 
believe that the whole State of 
Missouri is willing to let St. Louis 


women 





some 


decide this question.” 

Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, 
State President of the E. S. A., 
and Miss Mary FE. Bulkley, treas- 
urer, made addresses lately in the 
State capital on the need for a 
constitutional convention. Many 
legislators were present. The la- 
dies were told by one gentleman: 
“It helps suffrage greatly for you 
women to show that you are in- 
terested in big questions.” Said 
Mrs. Miller: “It is just the other 
way round—to suffrage through 
big interests.” 

The Political Equality League 
of Kansas City has just opened 
permanent headquarters in the 
heart of the down-town district, 
and had its formal house-warming 
on March to. 


GEORGIA 


A Young People’s Suffrage As- 
sociation was formed last week in 
Atlanta by the suffrage school of 
the Georgia Woman Suffrage As- 
Its slogan is “Get the 
The 


oid 
-)) 


sociation. 
Ballot for Mother.” 
number 


mem- 
already rang- 
ing in age from 15 to 20 
years. An active campaign for 
members will be started at once. 
installed this 
McLendon. 


bers 


The officers were 
week by Mrs. Mary 
Miss Ruth Bucholz is president, 
Miss Margaret secretary, 
Miss Mamie Matthews treasurer. 

The rally and public speaking 
held by the Georgia Woman Suf- 
frage League in celebration of 
Georgia Day at the Chamber of 
Commerce was one of the largest 
celebrations held in the city. A 
song composed for the occasion by | 
Prof. T. J. Derry was sung. 


Koch 


Senator Shafroth of Colorado 
has celebrated his first week of 
freedom from Senatorial duties in 
giving aid to suffrage campaigns in 
the big Eastern States. He made 
five speeches, one of them before 
the Legislature at Hartford, Conn., 
on the woman suffrage amend- 
ment. Other members Con- 
gress whose co-operation the Con- 
gressional Committee secured for'| 
this week were Representatives 


of 





ing to campaigners: “As a cam- 
paign the vote last November but 


Mondell of Wyoming and Stevens 
of New Hampshire, 


JOURNAL, MARC 
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MONTANA WOMEN — 
“MAKING GOOD” 


Play Prominent Part in Anti- 
Race Track Movement and 
Power Is Felt 





“Although woman suffrage only 
recently has been instituted in 
Montana, the women of this State 
are manifesting themselves very 
importantly as voters, especially 
on questions having to do with 
laws of great moral import,” says 
the Butte Miner. 

“Of course it is a positive fact 
that the 
ways have exerted ‘a great in- 
fluence on such important matters, 
but now that they can vote they 
are making that power for good 
more directly felt in the Treasure 
State. 

“As an example, it is opportune 
to cite that many prominent or- 
ganizations of women in Montana 
have gone forcibly on record as 
opposing the pernicious race track 


women of Montana al- 


evil, 
“They have played a very prom- 
inent part in the advocacy to elim- 
inate the race track course, as it 
has been inflicted on Butte and 
other communities, and which race 
track evil if unchecked would 
threaten the entire State, and they 
have keenly noted the progress of 
the anti-race track efforts.” 





The Boston Globe says: “Ap- 
parently there isn’t much the mat- 
ter with so far as 
prosperity goes. 
tistics show a telephone for every 
home and a motor car for every 
seventh home, and the per capita 
wealth of the people of the State 


Kansas now, 


Comparative sta- 


is a little more than $1,600.” Let 
us see, didn’t someone say that 
equal suffrage would ruin busi- 


ness ? 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE SONGS 





By Browne. Seven” beautiful songs, 30 
cents. Woman's Franchise League. Suf- 
frage Song Dept., 2239 N. Penn St., In- 


dianapolis, Indiana. 


PEACE PEACE PEACE 


Wear the EMBLEM OF PEACE, made of 








non-rusting metal. Enameled in colors, a 
white dove in the center with word 
PEACE. A beautiful design, in broach or 
searf pin, sent for 25c in silver. For 
either men or women. Send for price list, 
reductions made in quantities.- RS 
FRANCES V. GOULD, 621 Second St., 


N. E., Washington, D. C. 


()NG PO EMS WANTED = Tee, 





You may writeabigsonghit! KEx- 

perience unnecessary. ublication 
guaranteed if acceptable. Send us your verses 

or melodies today. Write for free valuable booklet. 
NARKS-GOLDSHITH CO., Dept. 99, Washington, D. C. 


NEW LITERATURE 


‘*Know your ground and 
the battle is half won.’’ 





Suffragists who want to be 
well equipped to help win 
the approaching campaigns 
will be glad to see our three 
new pamphlets. They meet 
a pressing need. No press 
woman, no legislative work- 
er, no speaker, no debater, 
no worker can afford to be 
without them. 


Worth of a Vote. 





By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Postpaid, each, 2c.; per 100, 
50e. 

Suffrage in Utah. 

By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Postpaid, each, 3c.; per 100, 
$2.00. 

Massachusetts Laws. 

By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Postpaid, 2 for 5c.; per 100, 
$1.00. 

Order from 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 


585 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 











128 Pearl St., Boston. 


publications, among 
Journal.” 


let, a magazine or a newspaper to b 
{ out, write us. Open day and night. _ 


To Authors and Publishers: 
We are printers of many well know: 


them “7ke Woman’: 
If you have a book or a book. 





| 
; 
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tainable. 
Dept. 


Your Idle Real Estate--- 


Somewhere, someone is anxious to buy or rent 
that idle real estate of yours. 
SUFFRAGE 


reach several people who are interested. 


Women students at the Ken- 
tucky State University in Lexing- 
ton have just started a suffrage 
league, and at the Missouri State 
University in Columbia they are 
preparing to have a suffrage school. 


Miss Louise Lee Schuyler was 
recently awarded the gold medal of 
the Institute of Social Science in 
recognition of her distinguished 
service for humanity and of the 
completion of forty years’ contin- 
uous social service. 


Cecil Chesterton must have 
given small comfort to his backers 


in Mrs. 


lorbes-Robertson Hale, says Mrs, 


his recent debate with 


Cadogan-Etz. He stoutly denied 
that governments are founded on 
force; that woman is man’s intel- 
lectual inferior. He admitted that 
widows should have votes, and 
that the debate was liable to col- 


lapse because he 


agreed on s« 
many points with his adversary. 


toward the end of the fray he said 
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INDIRECT ACTION 
FOUND WANTING 


An object lesson on the weak- 
of “indirect influence” 
shown when the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts State 
lederation of Women’s Clubs was 
unable to drum up any member of 





ness was 


the Legislature to come and present 
before its recent meeting in Somer- 
ville the case against three of the 
four measures in which the Feder- 
ation is interested; and the only 
man whom they could get to speak 
against the fourth was the rman 
who would lose his job if the biil 
became law! If the legislators, in- 
stead of being asked to speak he- 
fore those 1,400 women delegates 
had been invited to speak before 
1,400 voters, each of whom would 
go back home and report his words 
to a club of voters, there would 
lack 

Mary E. Davison 
of South Berlin has lately called 
Mrs. William Lowell Putnam's at- 


have been no of legislators 


eager to accept. 


tention to this fact, and its hearing 
on the clean milk bill. 




















Suffrage 
Exchange 


“To add the bond of business re 
lation to the mutual interest al- 
ready existing among suffragists” 
was announced last week as the 
purpose of The Suffrage Exchange. 
There has hardly been time for any 
number of our readers to respond 
when this form was closed, yet the 
number of “wants” this week is more 
than twice that of last week. 


YOU MAY HAVE ROOMS TO 
RENT FOR VISITORS AT THE 
CALIFORNIA FAIRS, YOU MAY 
HAVE A NEBRASKA FARM TO 
SELL OR TRADE, PERHAPS YOU 
HAVE A NEW ENGLAND OR 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN SUMMER RE. 
SORT—IN THIS COLUMN OF THE 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL AND_ SUF- 
FRAGE NEWS YOU CAN TELL 
OTHER SUFFRAGISTS ABOUT IT 
AT A SLIGHT EXPENSE. 


The Rate is two cents a word 


‘|—use the coupon at the bot- 


tom of this page. 





FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE as a 
teacher in New York City schools. For 
a change of location IT would like a rural 


sehool in Iowa or Nebraska. Address A, 
Woman's Journal. 

IMMEDIATELY—MEN ANI) WOMEN 
WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT JOBS— 
$65.00 to $150 month. Vacations with full 
pay. No layoffs. Short hours. Common 
education sufficient. “Pull” unnecessary 
Thousands 1915 appointments. Write im- 
mediately for free list positions now ob- 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


$124, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING—General shop 
ping; no charge; terms eash: vovrlee sub. 
mitted; bank reference, MISS JULIA 
DEMAREST, 189 Claremont Ave. New 
York City. 

BEAUTIFUL FINGER NAILS with 
Rose Glow, wonderful luster. Instantan 
eous, no buffing, will not wash off. One 
application lasts for weeks without pol 
ishing Order it today. ROSE GLOW 
CO., Box 450, Baltimore, Mad. 


A SIX-ROOM FURNISHED HOUSE in 
or near San Francisco would suit us. We 
want to rent for about four months while 








Wwe see the Fair. Address C, Woman's 
Journal. 
REAL ESTATE 
A CITY MAN would Jike to buy or 
rent direct from the owner a small farm 
hear some middle western city Address, 


Bb, Woman's Journal. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—Ten acres Col- 
orado irrigated truck farm. Adjoining 
town of 5000 population, good schools, 
churches, no saloons. Seventy miles from 
Denver. K. T. H., 1426 Milwaukee street, 
Denver, Colo. 





WRITE for the “Letters to George.” 
They describe the possibilities of citrus 
fruit growing in Florida. C. E. STREET, 
Avon Park, Fla. 





FOR SALE 
RIBBON PRINTING 
MACHINE for sale. Plenty of type to do 
a two-page letter. A bargain if taken at 
once, Price, $25. R. E. A., 32 Putnam 
street, Winthrop, Mass. 


DUPLICATING 





YOUR THREE-LETTER MONOGRAM 
embossed on Crane's Highland Linen note 
paper delivered by parcel post for &5e a 
box. Intitial or any two-letter monogram 
on good grade of correspondence paper 
for 49e a box. COLORADO STATIONERY 
CO., 11 Joy street, Boston. 





“What Fight Million Women Want.” by 
Rheta Childe Dorr (practically new), $1; 
“Mrs Radford, tlumanist,” a suffrage 
drama by Leando Brown, S5e: “Social 
Welfare in New Zealand,” by Hugh I. 
Rusk, ce; “The Advance of Woman,” by 
Jane Jobnstone Christie, sve; “Woms;n's 
Part in Government,” by William H. <Al- 
len, She HARKIET PARK, 168 Newbury 
street, Boston, Mass. 


If ANY SUBSCRIBERS have copies of 
the Woman's Journal dated in 1870, will 
they please write the Woman’s Journal, 
585 Boylston street, Boston, stating what 
issues they have? 








A STREET PIANO or “Hurdy-Gurdy,” 
in good condition for sale. Would be use- 
ful in campaign work for parades. BAL 
LEY STEPHENS, 23 Manthorn Road, West 
Roxbury, Mass. 





the 
Coupon below. 
-Perhaps you 


you want in the 


employers read 
-The 


WRITE OUT YOUR WANT ON 
IS SLIGHT 
TEEN WORDS OR MORE). 

SUFFRAGISTS WILL SEE IT. 





wish 
have not had an offer which suits you. 


the 
SUFFRAGE 
clearing house for the WANTS of its readers. 


BELOW AND SEND IT IN AT ONCE. 
(TWO CENTS A WORD 
MORE 


The Woman’s Journal and Suffrage News, 
585 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


words in 
sure to 
Use the 


\ A few 
EXCHANGE is 


but 
what 
Many 


location, 
Tell 
SUFFRAGE EXCHANGE. 
Woman's Journal. 
EXCHANGE is intended 


to change your 


as a 


THE COUPON 
THE COST 
FOR FIF- 
THAN 21,000 




















I want you to print the advertisement written below in your 
“Suffrage KExchange’——weeks. 1am enclosing cents to pay for 
it. 

Name. Address. 








E. L. Gumwgs ns 
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WYOMING WOMEN WIN 
| UNIVERSITY’S BILL 





Students Tell Striking Story 


of How Governor Kendrick 


Came to Sign Measure That Meant Badly 


Needed 


Money 





Governor Kendrick of Wyom- 
ing has signed the “one-eighth 
mill tax” bill for the University 
of Wyoming, and the full account 
of how it happened has come to 
The Woman's Journal from the 
Wyoming Student of Feb. 24, 
which is published by students at 
the University. The account has 
added interest in view of the fact 


that Wyoming is the oldest  suf- 
frage State in the conntry. 
The bill, which meant money 


badly needed for the University, 
had passed the Legislature. Ac- 
cordingly a delegation made up of 
University alumni, the president 
of the University, the president of 
the Board of Trustees, the presi- 
dent of the State 
Women's Clubs and two Repre- 


Federation of 


sentatives went to the Governor's 
office on Feb. 20. They expected 
to watch the Governor sign the 
bill as an event. 

When the president of the Uni- 
versity explained their visit, how- 
Kendrick told 
that he had not expected 


ever, Governor 
them 
anything like this, that he had laid 
the bill 
that he was sorry to disappoint 
them, but that that 
cision. 

The Wyoming Student 
“The Governor refused to listen to 


aside for consideration, 


was his de- 
says: 


further argument on the part of 
the gentlemen, as he had already 
made up his mind as to what he 
would do—that he would do the 
best he could for the University, 


but that he must consider things 
from a business standpoint. He 
then called on the ladies for a 
word, 

“The wide-awake president of 
the Women's Federation said that 
about all she could do was to offer 
The 


next (woman) speaker, as on all 


the Governor her sympathy. 
previous occasions, carried win- 
ning colors. She expressed her 
views frankly; she told how much 
the University had meant to her; 
how it had helped her; how she 
had had experience in a business 
way, and how she knew how to 
She 
said that she thought that her best 
investments 


save and to invest money, 
along 
idealistic lines, such as for good 
books, music and travel. And she 


concluded that to her the Univer- 


were made 


sity was an idealistic possession 
of the State and that if the State 
indulged itself the business gains 
would be threefold. 

“The 


with the remarks, and said that the 


Governor was_ pleased 
women had said the only sensible 
things that he had heard, and that 
for them (and not in the least on 
account of what the men had said) 
he was going to sign the bill. 

“He sent for the bill and at 4.33 
P. M. made it a law. 

“Of course, the Prexies’ 
chuckled all afternoon and really 


‘two 


believed that they had won the 
victory. But the proper thing to 
do is to give three cheers for the 
‘ladies,’ and especially to ‘the Co- 


Ed. Alumni.’ ”’ 








SACRIFICES PLACE 
TO END DEADLOCK 


Fern Hobbs Cares More for Com- 
mission Than for Offieial Ca- 
reer 


\ deadlock between the Oregon 
House and Senate was recently 
brokea by Miss Fern Hobbs, who 
offered to resign as a member of 
State Accident Industrial 
Commission. Miss Hobbs 
ised the Senate to resign on con- 
dition that the Senate preserve the 
Commission of three members in- 
tact. She cared more for the Com- 
mission than she did for her offi- 


the 
prom- 


cial career, and what more inspir- 
ing example could women give to 
politics ? 

Miss Hobbs is the woman who, 
as special representative of ex- 
Governor Oswald West, closed all 
the saloons and gambling places 
in Copperfield, her action being 
backed by State troops. Her resig- 
nation has been accepted by Gov- 
ernor Withycombe, and she will 
retire May 21. 


MEYER LONDON TO 
STUMP FOR CAUSE 
New York Socialist Congressman 


Will Speak from April to No- 
vember 





Congressman-elect Meyer Lon- 
don, who was elected last fall in 
New York on the Socialist ticket, 
this week that he 
would “carry on a whirlwind cam- 
paign for suffrage in New York 
under the auspices of the Wom- 
an’s Committee of the Socialist 
Party from now until election day. 

“I shall start out on a general 
tour of the State in April and will 
keep on speaking for woman suf- 


announced 


WOMEN TO MEET 





Representatives from Neutral and 
Warring Nations Will Hold 
Big Peace Congress 





Women of neutral and belliger- 
erent countries will foregather at 
The Hague in April for the dis- 
cussion of peace measures. It was 
announced week that the 
Women’s Party in this 
country would be represented at 
the congress. In making the an- 
nouncement, Mrs. Henry Villard, 
one of the vice-presidents of the 
Women’s Peace Party, gave out 
the text of the following telegram, 
which was received from Holland 
by the president, Miss Jane Ad- 
dams : 

“Meeting held February 12 with 
women of neutral and belligerent 
countries decided that Dutch wom- 
en shall arrange international 
women’s congress in April at The 
Hague. We cordially invite you 
and your whole Peace Party to 
join this congress. Programme, 
with resolutions, follow. Cable us 
which date and how many of you 
could come. “Jacobs, 
“Boissevain, 
“Manus.” 
Miss Addams has accepted by 
cable the invitation for the Wom- 
en’s Peace Party, stating that the 
end of April would be the best 
time. 


last 
Peace 





The Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety recently voted 59 to 3 in 
London to admit women as Fel- 
lows on the same terms and quali- 
fications as men. 





frage in all cities and towns of the 
State until November,” says Mr. 
London. 
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Wyoming. 


the vote? 








Oregon, Pennsylvania, South: Dakota, 


CLUB WOMEN WANT SUFFRAGE 





The great mass of club women throughout the United States want the vote. Not only 

did the great Biennial Convention of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs ask for equal 
suffrage, but Federations in the following States have also endorsed it: 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 

nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 


Utah, 


In the face of this widespread demand how can anyone reiterate that women do not want 


Washington, West 


Virginia, Wisconsin and 














The Indiana House of Repre- 
last week refused to 
bring the Maston limited suffrage 
bill out of committee by a vote of 
53 to 41. On Monday the Legis- 
lature closed its sessions without 
having passed the bill which would 
give Indiana the 
rights as those which women al- 


sentatives 


women same 
ready have in Illinois. 

The story of the Legislature's 
treatment of the suffrage bill is 
from start to finish one of political 
duplicity, which only gives one 
more reason why Indiana women 
need the vote. 

The bill was drawn up by the 
Legislative Council, representing 
various Indiana women’s clubs. 
The majority leaders hemmed and 
hawed about introducing it. Tired 
of waiting for them, the Council 
had secured Senator White to in- 
The 


however, 


troduce the 
jority 


measure. ma- 
Senators, could 
not give up the honor of present- 
ing it. Senator White, who had 
the interests of the bill very much 
heart, withdrew in 
Senator Maston. 


favor of 


Meanwhile, the bill had been in- 
troduced in the House by Repre- 
The House Com- 
mittee on Judiciary A quickly re- 
ported the bill favorably by a 
unanimous 


sentative Rule. 


vote. “Smiles were 
flashed throughout the House, giv- 
ing the belief that the 
House intended taking quick ac 
tion on the bill with the plan te 
pass it up to the Senate for death,” 
says the Indiana Times. 

But the Senate was too quick. 
The Democratic majority held 4 


rise to 


midnight caucus and passed the 
Maston bill, 37 to 3. There was 
“We beat the 
House to it,” said one Democratic 
Senator. The bill then went tu 
the House, where it was referred 
to Committee on Judiciary A. 

It was then that an overwhelm- 
ing public sentiment in favor of 
the bill began to show itself. The 
Senate’s action was popular. It 
was estimated that 10,000 letters 
and telegrams were received by 
the Representatives asking them 
to pass the bill. A petition signed 
by representatives of 50,000 wom- 
en was presented to Governor Ral- 
ston asking him to have the Mas- 
ton bill reported in the House. 
The liquor lobby became scared. 
Senator Steve Fleming, its head 
and a Fort Wayne brewer, has- 
tened to Indianapolis from New 
York. More conferences were held 
in the Denison Hotel of Tom Tag- 


more smiling. 


1 


gart, the notorious Democratic 
boss. 
A bill was introduced in the 


House by Mr. Lyday aimed par- 
ticularly at the suffrage bill and 
providing that if a committee re- 





INDIANA LEGISLATURE 
SHOWS DOUBLE ‘FACE 


Solons Play Hide and Seek With Women’s Eill and When 
Cornered Ma'e Committee Do Their False Work 


ported unfavorably on any bill the 
House further. 
This bill passed after a short fight, 
49 to 46. It was heralded broad- 
cast that suffrage had been de- 
feated. Speaker 


should not act 


how- 
ever, declared this rule unconstitu- 
tional. 


Bedwell, 


Senator Fleming then  intro- 
duced a joker, which would’ have 
barred women from the polls even 
if the 


passed. 


suffrage measure were 
The joker was discovered 
and the Senate modified the bill. 

All of these attempts having 
failed, there was nothing else for 
the opposition to do but to keep 
the committee from making any 
report to the House. 

They feared a straightforward 
vote in the House, but they con- 
trolled the committee. The spec- 
tacle was, therefore, presented of 
House Committee on the Judiciary 
A, which had reported the Rule 
bill unanimously, refusing to re- 
port the Maston bill, which was 
identical with it. 

On March 4 Mr. Griffith pre- 
sented a resolution asking that the 
Maston bill be brought out of com- 
mittee. Mr. Lyday moved that the 
resolution be tabled, and he won 
On March 
8 the Legislature closed. 


by a vote of 53 to 41. 


Never before, however, has so 
much suffrage sentiment been seen 
in Indiana. The State 
seethed with it, and the suffrage 
bill has been the event of the Leg- 
islature. The suffrage lobby was 
directed by Mrs. S. C. Stimson. 


fairly 


“It has been tremendously in- 
spiring to see the womanhood of 
the State at the State 
Capitol,” says the Indiana Times. 
“It has been instructive and help- 
ful to see the intelligent leaders 


in action 


among the women carrying for- 
ward their organized campaign for 
better legislation on humane and 
moral lines. 
legislative 

without its 


Never again will a 
session be complete 
energetic legislative 
council of women of Indiana. A 
good start has been made this 
year. Positive progress has been 
shown. For the first time in the 
history of the State a suffrage bill 
has been seriously fought through 
to a show-down. 
been made.” 


The record has 


The Wisconsin Woman  Suf- 
frage Association will send a 
model of its suffrage school to the 
Congressional Union booth at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco. The Massachusetts 
Suffrage Association is sending a 
miniature Bunker Hill monument 
representing women’s part in free- 
ing Massachusetts to the same 





booth. 


LAST LAUGHS 


A tourist traveling in the north 
of Scotland, far from anywhere, 
native: “Why, 
what do you do when any of you 


exclaimed to a 


are ill? You can never get a 
doctor.” 

“Nae, sir,” replied Sandy 
“We've jist to dee a naitural 


death.” 





Secretary Bryan was called on 
by two of his at the 
State department to settle a dis- 


pute about the place where a cer- 


associates 


tain great man is buried. 
“Oh, 
Bryan, “why waste time disputing 


gentlemen,” admonished 
over a thing so inconsequential as 
where a Now, 
I’ve been buried several times, but 
what of that?” 


man is buried? 


While learned professors may 
differ as to the correct pronuncia- 
tion of English, it is a comforting 
reflection that our language offers 
no obstacles equal to those which 
have to be surmounted by stu- 
dents of Welsh. One of Dr. 
Owen's predecessors in the See of 
St. David’s who set about learn- 
ing Welsh as soon as he was ap- 
pointed told his chaplain that he 
feared he would never succeed in 
mastering the gutteral “Il.” “I 
will tell you how you have to do 
‘it, my lord,” was the reply. “Put 
the tip of your apostolic tongue in 
the roof of your episcopal mouth, 
and then hiss like a gander.”— 
London Daily Chronicle. 


“The magazines are always will- 
ing to accept my stwff.” 

“You are an author—or a poet, 
perhaps?” 

“No; I am an ad _ writer.”— 
Judge. 


“Why does your fiancee study 
the bill of fare so long?” 

“She wants to figure to me af- 
terward how much I will save 
if we get married.”—Meggen- 
dorfer Blaetter (Munich). 


Lady (about to purchase mili- 
tary headgear, to her husband): 
“TI know it’s more expensive than 
the others, dear, but—well, you 
see, you're too old to enlist, and 
I really feel we ought to do some- 
thing!’”’—London Punch. 





Crawford: “I don’t see how the 
belligerents stand it in the 
trenches during the winter.” 

Crabshaw: “Neither do I. Why, 
I wouldn’t even get into an argu- 
ment in front of a war bulletin in 
this weather.”—Puck. 


Mabel: “What are you going to 
do with all these flowers after the 
carnival is over? It’s a shame to 
waste them.” 

Maud: “They won't be wasted. 
If Jack sees me before papa does, 
there’ll be a wedding, and if papa 
sees Jack before I do, there’ll be: 





a funeral.”—-Puck. 























